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Atomic | 
agreement 
| 


possi ble 
— SCIENTISTS | 


VER two hundred — scientists, 

meeting at Holborn Hall last 
weekend under the chairmanship of 
Dr. P. W. Brian, formally established 
a new organisation, “Science for 
Peace.” 

The organisation has developed from a 
Provisional committee sel up at a meeting 
farly Jast year, when a statement was 
adopted declaring that “the weapons of 
Modern war are a product of scientific tech- 


Molory. Their increasing destructiveness is 
Compelling: scientists to recognise their 


Moral responsibility ... It_is our duty to 
Provide the public with information both 
0 the destructiveness and misery of modern 
War and on the benefits that constructive 
Science can bring.” 


An international fraternity 


The Statement of Principles adopted by 
cience for Peace says: “ We assert the 
Permanently international character of 
Science. It is a world-wide republic of the 
Mind. The scientists of all countries form 
Cne fraternity united in a common effort to 
Underatand nature; they could be united in 
& common concern for human betterment... 

“Tt is our duty to strive for the removal 
of all barriers that restrict or embarrass 
the free intercourse of scientists and the 
free interchange of scientific information 
throughout the world.” 


Reconciliation the only way 


Professor Kathleen Lonsdale FRS, a 
Member of tae Quaker delegation to Russia, 
told: the Conference that the public did not 
Nit to know about the horrors of atomic 

Peace would come only through recon- 
ciliation, she said, and not by blaming 

Russia, the USA, or anybody else. 

The meeting passed a resolution declaring 

hat there are no unsurmountable technical 
difficulties in the way of establishing an 
effective system of control and inspection of 
atomic establishments, whicn would be pos- 
sible of operation even in a period of inter- 
National tension; and that international 
Ownership was not essential for effective 
Control. 

The resolution urged that the Government 
Should use its influence to secure that no 
Such proviso as to ownership should be per- 
Mitted to hold up a general agreement. 

Another resolution recalled the declara- 
tion of the 1947 International Congress of 

Microbiology that all forms of biological 

warfare were unworthy of any civilised 

community, and calling upon microbiolo- 
gists throughout the world to do all in 
their power to prevent their exploitation. 

The meeting called for an international 
®greement on a formal repudiation of any | 

Se of biological warfare, and the working 

Sut of practical measures to ensure that 
Such repudiation should be effective, includ- 
Ng the inspection of research institutes by 
Accredited representatives of an_ inter- 
National organisation. 

Among those elected to the National Com- 

Ittee were Drs. Brian, Burhop and Com- 
rt and Professors Bernal, Gregory and 
*0Osen feld. | 
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Railway bridge was 
for Europeans only 


MY VISIT TO 


Shadowed by 
CID 


“A vivid idea of apartheid’ 
By MANILAi GANDHI 


Manilal Gandhi, son of Mahatma Gandhi, lives in Natal, South 


Africa. 


Recently he attended the African National Congress 


conference which took place in the neighbouring Orange Free 


State. Below  Manilal 


Gandhi 


describes his journey to 


Bloemfontein in a report written for Indian Opinion, the South 
African weekly, of which he is the editor. 


We OHAD to leave Durban for Bloem- 
i fontein latest on Dec. 14, in order 
to be present at the conference which 
was meeting there on Dec. 15. I 
tried to have my seat booked four 
days earlier. 

1 couldn’t get a booking’ as I was told that 
all sents were fully booked. I made several 
fruitless efforts till Dee. 18. The excuse 
eiven was elther that there was no seat 
vacant or my permit to go to the Orange 
Free State was asked for, which of course L 
did not have. So in the end I got a third 
class ticket which does not require any book- 
ing. 

I boarded the train at Durban at 8 p.m. 
on Dec. 14. The third class coaches were 
crowded. I managed to sit huddled up in a 
corner. On enquiring I found that there 


was quite a lot of room in the first and 
second class compartments. So I paid the 


) excess and got my ticket converted to second 
class. 


At the border 


My thoughts were as to what was to hap- 
pen at Van Reenen, the Orange Free Stale 


; border, which we were to reach at 6 o’clogk 


in the morning. Nothing, however, hap- 
pened, The train arrived at Harrismith 
(in the OFS) at about 8 o’clock where quite 
a large number of Europeans had gathered 
to glance at me. 


Il was informed that I was_ being 
shadowed by the officers of the C.1.D. and 
that instructions had been issued that I 
should not be interfered with. In fact the 
C.I.D. officers visited me at my home at 
Phoenix, Natal, before I commenced my 
journey, to make sure whether I was leaving 
for the Orange Free State. 


The train wag late by an hour-and-a-half 
and we arrived at Bloemfontein at 8 p.m. 


I was surrounded by Press men and 
camera men, who asked me if I was 
going to break any laws in Bloemfontein. 
{ told them [ had already done so by 
entering without a permit. 

But they were eager to know whether I 
would break any apartheid laws in Bloem- 
fontein as I had done in Durban. 


I told them I had come only to attend the 
Conference of the African National Con- 
gress and that what I had already done was 
incidental. I did not propose to break any 
apartheid laws here. 


“That fellow Gandhi” 


But two minutes later I happened to do 
so unconsciously. I was crossing over. the 


“"WHE Africans are knocking in a peace- 

ful way at the door of co-operation, and 
that door ig not even ajar,” said Mbiyu 
Koinanse in London last week. 


Koinange and Achieng Oneko, delegates 
'f the Kenya African Union, were answer- 
He questions at a Press conference called 
*Y the Congress of Peoples Against 
Mperialism. 

Fenner Brockway, MP, had told how the 
gclonial Secretary and the Minister of 
quate had refused to see both the Kenya 

Slerates and a deputation of Labour MPs. 
es In my experience,” he said, “it is un- 
*e€cedented for a Minister to decline to see 

eputation of MPs on any subject.” 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd had said he was going 
~ Hast Africa and should not see the_re- 


os 


ay sentatives of one race in advance. This 
Anse was unsatisfactory; the Kenya 


Apic2. Union was representative of all 
‘Tleang in Kenya. 

navater the head of the East African de- 

Ketment of the Colonial Office had seen the 

on ‘ya deleration and promised a decision 

afte, land problem within three months 

Coun es onsultation with the Legislative 


Koinange and Oneko told the pressmen 
about the alienation of 16,700 square miles 
of the best land in Kenya. Less than 50,000 
square miles of Kenya—mostly arid, tsetsi- 
ridden land—was left for over five million 
Africans. 

Criticised for not referring to benefits in 
medicine and education brought in by Euro- 
peans, Koinange replied: “If we have bene- 
fited from medicine, it should surely be so 
that we can live better. We cannot live at 
all without land.” 


Speaking of a free Kenya, he said: “Our 
object is this: friendship on a basis of ex- 
changing what the people of Britain manu- 
facture and what the people of Kenya pro- 
duce. But we cannot have that unless we 
have land.” 


Leslie Hale, MP, said the land problem in 
Kenya was “fantastically vital. We can 
not go on saying that such declarations as 
the Atlantic Charter are completely paper 
deg er ore and that we cannot implement 
them. 


Fifteen Labour MPs have already backed 
the Petition, copies of which are obtainable 
from the Congress of Peoples Against Im- 
perialism, 21 Strutton Ground, London, 
SW... 


railway bridge leading to the exit, with 


scores of other passengers, without the 
slightest notion that I was committing a 


grave crime. 


I was surprised to see the camera men in 
front of me vyeing with one another to snap 
me, and the Europeans passing by murmur- 
ing, ‘' This is that fellow Gandhi.” Bloem- 
fontein is of course a hot bed of anti-non- 
Europeans. 

The very sight of a non-European is 
offensive to the general European public. 
As I came down the bridge, to my sur- 

prise, [ was accosted by a Police officer: 
* Your name and address please !” he asked. 

“What is all this for?” I asked in 
surprise. 

“Did you not know that you had no right 
to use this bridge ?” he said. 

“ Is that so? " I queried with a shock, 
“IT must admit I was not aware of the 
fact but now that I am I shall certainly 
do it again.” 

The police officer said he was not con- 
cerned about that and he took my name and 
my permanent home address, 


1 shall be awaiting a summons as.J] am 
still awaiting summonses for the breaches 
I have already committed. 


I found that in Bloemfontein it was easy 
to commit a breach of the apartheid laws 
without coming into conflict with the Euro- 
pean public. : 


My self-respect was deeply wounded to 
find that one may not even-use a_ public 
thoroughfare because of the colouy of one’s 
skin. 


It was a thing I could not tolerate and 
though I had told the Press that I did not 
propose to commit a breach of any apar- 
theid laws there, I found that I would be 
obliged to do so in the course of my move- 
ments, if I wished to maintain my sense of 
self-respect. 


In the Native location 


From the station I was taken in a taxi 
to the Native location, where the Conference 
was sitting. The whole place was in dark- 
ness. The Municipality evidently did not 
deem it necessary to provide the people liv- 
ing m the location with street lights. 


Accommodation was made for me in a 
home of a respectable but poor African 
family. The only lights in their house were 
candles. A poor sort of a lavatory was 
there with no sewerage system. The night 
soil, I was told, was cleared once in two or 
three days. 


There was no water laid in the house. 
There were communal taps here and there 
trom where water had to be fetched. 


The very kind and generous hosts placed 
at my disposal their living room, which was 
their best room, and provided me with a 
very comfortable and clean bed. I had a 
night’s rest as good as I could have expected 
to have in the finest hotel. I insisted on 
sharing the food they ate and so it was a 
plate of mealiemeal porridge and milk or 
jam and bread and butter for breakfast and 
an orange drink, since I did not take any tea 
or coffee, 


During the day I looked round the Native 
location. Just on the outskirts were fac- 
tories already in existence for some time 
and others in the course of erection. 


In the location they had their church, 
their communal halls, their Y.M.C.A. But 
their living conditions were dreadful. 


_Civic amenities and other municipal ser- 
vices were conspicuous by their absence. 
Roads were like country roads. One just 
wondered what their condition would be in 
rainy season with no drains. 


At night one had to have a_ torch, 
which is naturally an expensive luxury 
for these poor people, or to feel one’s 
way. , 
Those who resided in the location, I was 

told, were given a plot of ground on which 
they erected their own house and paid the 
Municipality 10s. rent per month and, of 
course, in addition every adult male was 
liable to pay £1 poll tax annually. 


FOURPENCE 


For Natives: No 
sewerage, no lights 


BLOEMFONTEIN 


BEHIND THE NEWS 


TYEE notes and comments in “ Behind 
the News” on page two, are 
contributed each week by members of 
the following panel, in addition to PN 
Editorial staff: 


Vera Brittain, Bernard Canter, Dr. 
Alex Comfort, Brian Cummings, Frank 
Dawtry, Emrys Hughes, MP, Stuart 
Morris, Sybil Morrison, Reginald 
Reynolds, Douglas Rogers, Erie Tucker, 
and Wilfred Wellock. 


With all that it should be remembered 
that there is no security of tenure whatso- 
ever for these people, who could be shifted 
trom their present place whenever and 
wherever it may please the authorities. 


They professed to be Christians 


When one compared these conditions with 
the beautiful homes of the Europeans, pro- 
vided with all the municipal services and all 
the civic amenities they could desire, one 
wondered how it was possible for the Euro- 
peans to live and enjoy all the comforts of 
life with any semblance of a_ clear 
conscience. 


It seemed as though they had no con- 
science at al]. And yet they professed to be 
true Christians. 


God was certainly not in their homes. He 
was in the homes of these poor, neglected, 
despised and exploited human beings. 


Only that in their ignorance these people 
did not feel His presence and there was no- 
body to vive them hope and encouragement 
and+o show-them-the way to see and to feel 
His~presence. 


It gave me a vivid idea of what Lie 
Nationalist Government’s conception of 
Apartheid was. They say the non- 
Europeans must be allowed to live and to 
develop on their own lines, that they must 
be given complete freedom in their own 


areas, that they must conduct their own 
affairs. 


Yes, indeed, and so they have their 
mayor and advisory board, but with what 
powers heaven alone knows. They did 
not seem to enjoy any powers. 


To stew in their own juice and to remain 
poverty stricken, so that the factories stand- 
ing just at their door could be supplied 
with cheap labour, was their inevitable lot. 


Colour of skin decides wages 


These people may only trade within the 
location. They dare not even be seen hawk- 
ing in town. Some of them work in Euro- 
pean hotels and as domestic servants, hav- 
ing to be satisfied with any wages they get. 

The standard of wages is based on the 
colour of their skin, pot on their 
efficiency. 


Where there was competition between the 
European and the non-European, there the 
laws were, of couse, so made that the non- 
European whether or not he was efficient 
for the work he was supposed to do had te 
be paid the same as the White man, so that 
the employer was obliged to take the more 
efficient White man. 

How long do the White rulers of this 
country expect these people to tolerate 
such conditions. 

And on top of it all, since the Govern- 
ment has no respect for these people, how 
could one blame the Government officials in 
all departments and the unthinking and un- 
cultured White public for treating them 


(Continued on back page) 


“RACIAL UNITY” 


A NEW organisation called “ Racial 
“~~ Unity ” has been set up in this country 
to work for “closer understanding 


among peoples of different colours and 
creeds.” 


It has arisen out of a concern of Miss 
Mary Attlee, sister of the ex-Prime Mini- 
ster, who returned to this country in 1950 
and was disturbed by the lack of public 
interest here in racial discrimination. 


Canon Collins, of St. Paul’s, is the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, which 
hopes to raise an income of about £30,000 a 
year to do its work. The first public appeal 
for support will be made at an all-party 
meeting at the Central Hall, London, on 
February 4, when Miss Attlee, Mr. Krishna 
Menon, Mr. Dingle Foot, Lord Hailsham 
and Mr. James Griffiths will be among the 
speakers. 


— 
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3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 


T is possible that we are at the 

stage when the decisions to be 
reached by the American Govern- 
ment on the questions at issue in 
world politics may settle whether the 
road to be taken will lead to war or 
negotiation and conciliation. 


All sections of the pacifist movement must 
make their voices heard and must take all 
steps open to them to make the public arti- 
culate on the questions to be settled. 


The Russian proposals for dealing with 
atomic weapons have come very close indeed 
to what the Western Powers have been de- 
manding,, and the fact that the represeuta- 
tives of the latter, and particularly of 
America, are now showing a disposition to 
shy away from them carries with it very 
sinister implications indeed. 


* 


The Russian Government has made three 
important concessions on this issue, First 
it has made it clear that it takes for granted 
that the control plan, once endorsed by the 
Security Council, shall not be subject to 
the veto exercised on the Council. 


Secondly, it nas indicated that it is pre- 
paced to accept continuous inspection. 

As has been explained in Peace News the 
disagreement here was very largely a dif- 
ference in the interpretation of words, the 
Russians assuming that continuous inspec- 
tion must involve positive managerial con- 
trol, an impHeation that the Western repte- 
sentatives had not hitherto intended to con- 
vey, although it looks as if some of them 
would like to have second thoughts about it 
now. 

This point was cleared up during the 
talks of the representatives of the four | 
powers under Dr. Nervo’s chairmanship, 
and the Russians have taken the initiative 
in bringing the new understanding before 
the Assembly. 


Thirdly, the Russians are now prepared 
to agree that, while there should be 
immediate prohibition of atomic weapons in 
principle, the actual destruction and cessa- 
tion of manufacture of such weapons should 
not take place until an agreed system of 
control begins to operate. 

Russia proposes that a treaty embodying 
these points shall be prepared by June 1, to 
be submitted to a World Disarmament Con- 
ference to be held by July 15. 


These proposals have been referred by the 
Assembly to the Commission that has been 
set up to deal with the problem of dis- 
armament as it relates to both atomic and 
‘ conventional ” arms. 


This was a verfectly reasonable thing to 


Churchill and Formosa 


HOUGH we have to await Mr. 
Churchill’s report of his Wash- 
ington visit (and even then cannot 
expect to hear all the details) one 
important fact emerges. 


If he has not yielded to the American 
desire that Britain should change its policy 
in regard to the Peking Government, he has 
given way on certain vital points where Mr. 
Attiee had refused to yield. 

It appears that he has acquiesced not only 
in the extension to China of the Korean war 
under certain circumstances, but also in the 
American defence of Formosa if Peking de- 
cides to enforce the Potsdam and Cairo 
decisions. 

Whatever else might be said of such an 
attempt, it would be the resumption of the 
civil war in China, and would thus be a 
matter in which the United Nations could 
not legitimately interfere and in which any 
intervention by America and Britain would 
be an obvious act of aggression. 


Diplomatic rebuff 


OR the purpose of encouraging 
the US. Senate to ratify the 
Japanese Peace Treaty Mr. Dulles 
has now disclosed the fact, not previously 
made known to the British Government, that 
in a letter to him on Dec. 24 the Japanese 
Prime. Minister, Mr. Yoshida, announced his 
intention of making a treaty with the 
Chinese Nationalists, but not with the Pek- 
ing Government. 

What do Churchill and Eden feel about 
this flouting of the views of the British 
Government ? 

In Japan the revelation has produced a 
sharp controversy in the Foreign Office and 
in political circles generally. The resigna- 
tion of at least three Ministers is predicted, 
but Mr. Yoshida continues to oppose any 
dissolution of the Diet and refuses to ask 
the electorate for approval of his policy. 
He is anxious to have to his credit the Peace 
Treaty and restoration of Japanese 
sovereignty: Dulles is anxious to bring 


1 Japanese soldiers to the support of his 


policy for the Far East. 
A new China pian 


FEW weeks ago it was believed 

that France was ready to end 
the war in Indo-China, recognising 
that no good purpose could be served 
by the continuation of the six years 
old struggle which has been an in- 
creasing embarrassment to her. 

The fall of the Pleven Government was 
due to something more than the periodic 
crisis which results in a mere reshuffling 
of cabinet appointments. Underlying it is 
the increasing concern about international 
commitments and their effect on French 


" economy. 


The suggestjon of negotiations with Viet- 
Minh was met by America with the accusa- 
tion of appeasement. In order to persunde 
the French Government to continue the war 
in Indo-China, and as the result of the meet- 
ing in Washington of the Chiefs of Staff 
of Britain, America and France, the Wes- 
tern Powers have given a clear warning 
that South-East Asia is a Western interest 


do and there would be nothing about it to 
worry those who have not already agcepted 
a third world war as something that has to 
be faced, if it were not for the character of 
the speeches and Press comments on the pro- 
posals after their submission by Mr. 
Vyshinsky. 

The general reaction to this approach to 
agreement on dispvjted issues has been really 
alarming. 

* 


Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, speaking for Britain 
was grudging enough, but he took the 
trouble to say that he welcomed the fact 
that the proposals had been made and that 
they would be examined conscientiously. 
The very different attitude of Mr. Gross, 
the American representative, seriously ' 
raises the question whether the United 
States Government is prepared to have the 
resort to atomic weapons prohibited on any 
terms at all short of American-dominated 
control over all atomic materials and_prn- 
cesses. ‘ | 

His stupid description of the Russian pro- | 
posals as “double-talk without meaning ” | 
was not only described by the Washington 
Post as a blunder, we are glad to observe, 
but the same newspaper commented: | 4 

“When a Rudssian concession is dis- 


missed so abruptly, the dismissal comes | 


close to a confession that the United 

States’ own disarmament proposals were 

nothing but propaganda.” 

The comments of Mr. Acheson at a Press 
Conference on the subject, however, were so 
much in the vein of Mr. Gross that we are 
driven to ask ourselves whether the comment 
of the Washington Post was not a plain 
statement of fact, 

* 


It is vital that the men and women of the 
world who do not regard a third world war 
as inevitable, and for whom these statesmen 
speak, should make themselves heard. 

They should make it clear that they are 
not willing to surrender hopes of peace so 
that the power for domination of America 
shall be unimpaired; and that they expect 
these proposals to be given much more 
serious and responsible treatment in the 
Disarmament Commission than they have 
been given in the Assembly. 


which they mean to defend. In this way 
we ally ourselves with the whole of the reac- 
tionary colonial policy of France. 

Hence additional assistance to the French 
in Indo-China; the appointment of a soldier 
as High Commissioner in Malaya against 
the weight of opinion there; American assis- 
tance to Chinese Nationalist, troops on the 
frontiers of Burma; and what American 
papers call “a new China plan.” This 
plan is taken to have the acquiescence if 
not approval of Churchill and involves the 
threat of the naval blockade of China; the 
bombing of key pesitions in China if it is 
not possible to secure peace in Korea or if 
Chinese volunteers intervene elsewhere in 
South-East Asia. 


Political paradox 


Such action runs the gravest possible risk 
of leading to world war, but it is justified in 
America on the ground that having weighed 
up the situation, American military -ad- 
visers are prepared to act on the assumption 
that Russia is unwilling to risk a_ third 
world war and so would stand by in the 
face of such an attack on China. Time says 
“Washington, long caught in the fallacy 
that the USSR can be provoked into a war 

| She does not want, has belatedly faced this 
risk and decided it is not great, if it exists 
at all” But the whole of British and 
American rearmament is based, on the oppo- 

| site assumption—that Russia has aggres- 

' sive designs and cannct be relied on to keep 
the peace. Which is right ? 


| Vital questions 


Does America believe that any possible 
agreement in Korea, while making it ob- 
vious that the UN have not achieved their 
object, will be so hazardous as to keep her 
still involved there? 


Does America fear that a truce in Korea 
would leave the Peking Government more 
free to intervene in other parts of South- 
East Asia? 


Does America think that the Peking 
Government cannot indefinitely tolerate the 
American protection of the Nationalists on 
Formosa? Has America therefore accepted 
the inevitability of a show-down in the 
Pacific, so that the possibility of a truce in 
Korea and of a change in their policy in 


BEHIND 
THE 
NEWS 


regard to the Peking Government now gives 
way before the necessity of a full scale 
war with China? 

We have always said that the danger of 
a policy of containment is that it may so 
easily produce an explosion at the weakest 


point. Ametica fears that its policy of 
encirclement will lead the Communists to 
try to break through the weak gap in 


Indo-China, and threatens fuil scale war i 
the hope of preventing this. 


Positive action needed 


T seems to matter little that Win- 

ston Churchill has maintained a 
difference in principle between the 
British and Ameriean attitude to China, if 
he has been prepared to encourage Ameri- 
ean foreien policy in regard to South-East 
Asia. Never was the need greater for 
Britain to exercise a strone restraining 
influence on America. 

America and France in common with the 
rest of the world applauded the ending of 
the tong strife in India by the British with 
drawal. This was not appeasement but 
commonsense and the result has been 
friendship instead of enmity and the pos- 
sibility of real partnership between East 
and West. Why should not the same policy 
row be applied to the whole of S-E Asia? 


Peace is not to be secured either by in- 
creasing threats, nor by bluff, nor is all- 
out war against China the answer to 
America’s fears. Whether it involves the 
whole world or not, whatever the military 
verdict, the result would be the loss of 
Asia to Communism. 


The only answer to the growing danger 
of war is 


.1 The determination to secure a cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea and in Indo- 
China; 


2. An international settlement comprising 
China, Korea and Indo-China through a 
conference of all governments concerned in 
the future of Asia; and 

3. The readiness to seize any opportu- 
nity which may lead to general disarma- 
ment and a lessening of the tension be- 
tween East and West. 


The Suez Canal 


HAT was the real meaning of 

Churchill’s request for “ token 
forces of other partners” in the 
Canal Zone? 


Even if Britain regards the Anglo- 
EFeyptian Treaty as giving her the legal 
right to employ troops in the area, no 
diplomatic ingenuity could make this apply 
to the troops of other nations whose pre- 
sence in Egypt uninvited would be an act’ 
of aggression. Nor can the request be ex- 
plained away by the suggestion that it was 
only meant to apply if and when Egypt 
came into a Middle East defence plan. 


Egypt is not prepared to be a voluntary 
partner in such an extension of the Western 
defence organisation, and cannot be forced 
like a naughty child to do what its elders 
and betters say is for its own good. 


If Mr. Churchill believes that “it is no 
longer for us alone to bear the whole 
burden of maintaining the freedom of this 
famous waterway ” the obvious solution is 
that he should recognise that the Canal 
has always been “an international rather 
than a national responsibility’ and take 
steps to internationalise the Caral and 
other strategic points. such as Gibraltar, 
Where we only remain because we believe 
our national interests take precedence over 
our international reponsibilities. 


American Party politics 


RITISH readers of American 

newspapers who find it difficult 

to discover any fundamental distinc- 

ticn between Democrats and Republi- 

cans should remember that US. 

party politics are at least fifty years 
behind their British equivalents. 


It is not the Socialists and Conservatives 
of the twentieth century that the two great 
American parties resemble, but the Whigs 
and Tories of nineteenth century Britain. 


In any two-party system, the over-long 
innings of one Party tends to bring leth- 
argy, corruption, and intrigue. Today the 
Democrats, after twenty years of power, 
have lost control of the U.S. Congress, and 
even such detached comrmentators as Walter 
Lippman are emphasising the need for a 
change. The problem for America is how 
to engineer it, since the Democrats have 
still a comfortable majority in the country. 


_The latest Gallup Poll on party alle- 
giances gave 32 per cent of the voters as 
Republicans, 40 per cent. as Democrats. 
and 28 per cent. as Independents. These 
figures show that the Demoerats are 
bound to win again at the Presidential elec- 
tion next November unless the Revublicans 
can produce a candidate who will attract 
the Independents, or stage some kind of 
politeali explosion which will break up the 
Democratic Party. 


Eisenhower for President? 


HE case for General Eisenhower, 
who stated a fortnight ago that 

he would accept the nomination if it 
were offered him, rests upon his 
ability to attract the Independents. 

No strone’ partisan, he recently told 

Senator Lodye that “his political convic- 
tions coincided with enlightened Republi- 
can doctrine.” 
The case against him lies in the objec: 
tions contemptuously described by the 
strongly Republican weekly Time as “ the 
yatter against a military man in the 
White House.” 

In its issue of Jan. 21, Time sets out. to 
refute the supposed American tradition 
which is hostile to Generals as Presidents: 
and maintains that this a mere accident of 
iwentieth century history, due to the nou- 
participation of the United States in any 
major war between 1865 and LOL7. 


Of the 21 Presidents before Theodore 
Roosevelt, nine were Generals. -Washing- 
ton, Jackson, W. HH. Harrison, Taylor. 


Pierce, Grant, Hayes, Garfield and Benjamin 
Harrison. 

_ The USA, Time points out, “never 2 
Into a War When one of its nine Gener 
Presidents was in the White ILouse.” 


As 


for dictatorship, it adds triumphantiy, * the 


score were 
Adams, 


loudest accusations on this 
raised against civilians John 
Lineoln, and Franklin Roosevelt.” 


USA and conscription 


T is still by no means a foregone 
conclusion that conscription will 
become law in the USA. 


The report of the Commission appointed 
to report on Universal Military training (i 
due to be received in the early part of 1987 
and this has to be considered by Congres: 


Some trends of opinion in America are 
moving strongly against the establishment 
of conscription, and the imminence of 4 
Presidential election means that these are 
more likely to carry weight. 


There is, however, a good deal of activity 
to condition American citizens to its accep: 
tance and among this is the preparation 0 
films “to help young people to give their 
best to, and make the most of, military set: 
vice.” 

There are to be 14 of these films and am 
article in Coronet magazine, which is 2ss0- 
ciated with their production, remarks that 
“ American boys and girls have been: taught 
that peace is basic and that they should 
abhor violence. This has to be changed.” 

The films just take for granted the in- 
evitability of conscription and set out to 
convince boys and girls that a term of mili- 
tary service must be part of the future of 
every youngster. 7 

The American Federation of Labour made 
a declaration in favour of conscription, with 
the proviso that it shall end with “ the emer- 
gency, This, is in striking contrast 
with the evidence given by the President of 
the AFL, Mr. William Green before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee in 1943. 
part of which appeared in Peace News re- 
cently. 


Carlsen 


A. MILNE, who answered the 

e comment that war brought 

out the best in human nature by ob- 

serving that “so did shipwreck,” 

went on to say that we did not there- 

fore sink a Titanic every day te 

demonstrate the glorious possibilities 
of human nature, 


Why were we all stirred by the gallantry 
and devotion of a Carlsen ? Did we all think 
inat we were at sea with him; or were wé 
wishing we had the opportunity to demon: 
strate, as he demonstrated, courage ant 
devotion? 

It seems likely that the humdrum round: 
the daily routine, the lack of adventure 
and the frustration of a search for security 
In so many lives, throws into stronger re’ 
lief a story of responsibility and the asset’ 
tion of individuality. We have an unknown? 
longing for sucn responsibility and oppor: 
tunity; we seek security and “ ood 
jobs ” yet respond to a story full of all the 
opposites, 

The man who sticks to an ideai is re 
garded as a fool or a crank—the man wh? 
sticks to his ship is regarded as a hero 
Both make a substantial contribution to the 
assertion of human values. 


_ We can salute Captain Carlsen for show’ 
ing us that it does not need a war to rev 
veal the infinite possibilities of the huma? 
race, 

An element of mystery 


Incidentally he maintained to the end hig 
modest response to all the “ build-up. 
activities that went on round him. Polic? | 
estimated at 275,000 the welcoming crow! 
that met him at New York. His commen 
was, “It seems unreal. It does not see” 
like [ quite fit into it. You know I have 
never seen one of these things before ex’ 
cept in movies.” \ 

World’s Press News provides an element! 
of mystery about his arrival at Falmout!: 
It says: : 

“ Newspapermen were somewhat puzzle 
about the way Captain Carlsen was entirelS 
taken over by U.S. Naval offie'als for a? 
hour on his arrival. The U.S. officials drov? 
in to the dock to meet him. Some corre® 
pondents hung on to the cars and were 
told to get off and get out by U.S. Secret 
Service men. There were some ang?) 
queries from reporters: “Is this a Britis? 
dock, or isn’t it? ” 
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Will Holland put 
the clock back? 


NATO DEMANDS CHANGE 
IN CONSTITUTION 


From a Correspondent 


CCORDING to Vredesactie 
(Peace Action), the Dutch 
pacifist monthly, the States General 
(the two houses of the Dutch Parlia- 
ment) will shortly have to come to 
a decision on a Government amend- 
ment to the Constitution regarding 
the King’s right to declare war. 


Under the 1814 Constitution the right to 
declare war was the prerogative of the 
King, with the sole provision that both 
Houses of Parliament be immediately in- 
formed of the action taken. In 1922, 
Article 59 of the Constitution was amended 
80 as to read: 

“The King endeavours to solve any dis- 
putes with foreign powers by arbitration 
and other peaceful means. He does not 
declare war, except after approval by the 
States General.” 
lf the present amendment 

Article 59 will read: 

“The King does not declare the King- 
dom to be at war with another power, 
except after approval by the States Gene- 
ral. Such approval is not necessary if 
the Kingdom is attacked by another 
‘power, or involved in war by virtue of 
its international obligations.” 

This, as Vredesactie points out, is putting 
the clock back with a vengeance. Not only 
does the amendment remove the King’s con- 
stitutional duty to seek a solution by peace- 
ful means, it also introduces into the Con- 
Stitution the word ‘‘attack” or “ aggres- 
sion,” as to the exact definition of which 
there is so much doubt and uncertainty. 


The people Jose control 


While it may conceivably be possible for 
the Government and people of the Nether- 
lands to determine whether their own 
country has or has not in fact become the 
Victim of aggression, they will almost cer- 
tainly be quite unable to come to a clear 
decision if and when the question of aggres- 
Sion arises in regard to “one of the parties 
in Europe or North America” (as Article 
5 of the North Atlantic Treaty has it). 

Yet the Dutch people will then be in- 
volved in war “by virtue of international 
obligations ” without having any say in 
the matter. 

It must be remembered that Holland has 
undertaken the obligations referred to in 
the amendment (North Atlantic Treaty) 
abou? under the economic pressure brought 
other by World War II, so that this is an- 
th ¥ striking example of the way in which 
‘ © consequences of one war may directly or 
mdirectly lead a country into the next war. 


THEY STUDY 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


By EYVIND S. TEW 


Two thousand people, from all classes 

and countries, have take npart in sum- 
Mer courses organised by the International 
nstitute of Human Relations, Lisle, New 
York State, USA. 

Institute and courses owe their origin to 
Dr, and Mrs. Dewitt C. Baldwin of Michi- 
an University, who, with assistance from 
the Methodist Church in America, deve- 
loped the idea in the 1980’s. It gradually 
became an independent movement, enjoying 
Tnancial support from half a dozen different 
Universities, 

Courses are planned for next summer in 
USA, Denmark, and Japan. They last from 

ve to nine weeks, and the 40 to 50_partici- 
Pants are selected from as many different 
Countries, races, religions and social levels 
4s possible, 

ER 


SPREADING THE NEWS 


To reach our aim of £1,060 for the Peace 
_ Pledge Union’s Headquarters Fund 
during the ensuing year we have to average 
38 every fortnight. 
. Since Jan. 5 we have received £34 which 
ls quite a good start, for which we thank 
Many friends, including one who asks that 
~8. 6d. “from a Christmas box” should be 
acknowledged in Peace News. It would 
-1ke an average of 304 similar gifts each 
‘ortnight to ensure success by the end of 
the year. To put it in another way, if 
5,000 readers of Peace News will each give 
Us 2s. 6d. during the year, our £1,000 is 
ere! 
, The circulation of Peace News is over 
12,000, and I am sure that the number who 
jead Peace News each week will not be 
ial than 50,000. By the way, I hope that 
ce do not keep Peace News to yourself— 
ney more than any other piece of good 
at But if you pay for a copy, could 
tat not ask the others who read your copy 
1; 8lve you something for the Peace Pledge 
~Nion’s Headquarters Fund? Even 1d. a 
‘in to read Peace News would be a bar- 
oF N—er 2s. 6d. a year to save the trouble 
wi,collecting 52 pennies! Will you try it 


is passed, 


g 


thee your friends this week and see how 
fy respond? 
STUART MORRIS, 
A General Secretary. 


Anount received since Jan, 5, 1952: £34. 
poUnt aimed at in 1952: £1,000. 

Bho ations to the Peace Pledge Union 

gut, be sent marked Headquartens 

She? to the PPU Treasurer at Dick 

veard Hous, Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


YOUTH v. 


MILITARISM 


REFUSED TO WEAR UNIFORM 


Tribunal told of 3 months sentence 


By MARY WILLIS 
MAN who had served three months in prison for refusing to wear 


a 


military uniform was successful in his appeal to be registered as 


a conscientious objector at the London Appellate Tribunal last week. 


He was William Molton, a member of 
the Open Brethren, and had been drafted 
into the army after his previous applica- 
tions to a loeal and appellate tribunal had 
failed. 

Molton said that his objection to non- 
combatant service was that though he 


Sermon on the 
Mount made his 
duty clear 


% HE Bible teaches that the only 

way of doing good is to fight 
with the spirit, and not with physical 
violence, which we say is only par- 
ticipating in evil,” said Reginald 
Manning, of llford, upholstery work- 
shop assistant and member of the 
Church of Christ, at the Londen and 
S-E Region Tribunal at Fulham on 
Jan. 11. 


“Christ told us most distinctly in, the 
Sermon on the Mount to love our enemies,” 
he went on. “I cannot love men and kill 
them, My conscience tells me that it is a 
sin against God and man to enter the armed 
forces with the intention to kill or injure, 
because God has said the man has been made 
in his likeness.” 


“What about non-combatant service in 
the Medical Corps?” he was_ asked. 
“Although there are very noble things to 
do there, without those services this evil of 
war could not continue,” he replied. 


The Tribunal ruled that he had estab- 
lished his right to be excused from comba- 
tant, but not from non-combatant service. 


“No” to Non-combatant Corps 


Maxwell Proctor of Edmonton, a Metho- 
dist, said “It is incompatible with my be- 
liefs as a Christian to be trained in the use 
of arms. My objection to serving in the 
non-combatant corps is that you are under 
military orders, and form an integral part 
of the army.” 

In answer to a question, he said that his 
job as a laboratory assistant with the Ever 
Ready Co. did not involve him in war work. 
A friend, Mr. A. C. Bowden, wrote a letter 
to the tribunal saying that not once since 
Proctor came to his decision in his own 
mind had he failed to maintain, his witness 
to the pacifist way of life, and his father, a 
Methodist minister, wrote to say that he 
was convinced of his sincerity. 


Proctor was directed to do land, hospi- 
tal or forestry work. 

A workmate of Leslie Arthur Wade, an 
instrument-maker, of London, S.E.1., who 
based his objections on humanitarian 
grounds, said in a letter that he had made 
his views known to him as soon as he met 
him, and was constantly trying to convert 
his wo-kmates to his point of view. Wade also 
called a witness, Mr, G. P. Dean, manager 
of a cycle team to which he belongs, who 
said that he was so eager in discussing his 
views that he had on occasion to be 
restrained. 

He was told to continue with his present 
work, or, if it developed into war work, to 
do work on the land, or in hospitals, build- 
ing or food distribution. 


Exemption for Cypriot 


A Cypriot, Georgius Michael Kkousis, who 
is a barber’s assistant, said through an in- 
terpreter that he had been brought up in 
the Greek Orthodox Church, and his con- 
science told him that it was against the 
principles of his religion to fight. The in- 
terpreter had some difficulty in explaining 
his objection, but the Tribunal, taking into 
consideration that his father was a priest, 
decided to give him exemption. 


John Dando, an electrical engineer with 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., and a Roman 
Catholic, said that he had travelled a great 
deal and had seen innumerable sights of 
misery and poverty caused by the war. He 
objected to performing any form of military 
service, because to carry out the duties pres- 
cribed was to cause unhappiness to other 
people. Dando said he believed in the 


Roman Catholic faith up to a point, but not |: 


when the Church started blessing armies. 


The Tribunal felt that he had not thought 
out his position sufficiently, and removed 
his name from the register, 


Congregationalist’s fine statement 


One applicant was granted exemption 
without any interrogation by the tribunal, 
on the basis of his written statement and 
the letters which he produced, testifying to 
his sincerity. 

He was John Exton, a Congregationalist, 
of Gosport. He said in his statement that 
the problem of war and Christianity had 
occupied him a great deal during the last 
four months, and he was now convinced that 
his loyalty to Christ demanded that he 
should not take part in war. “ War with 
its doctrines of expediency and hate is a 
complete denial of Christ’s doctrine of love,” 
the statement ended. 


would not have to take up arms, he 

would nevertheless form part of the unit 

to which he was drafted. 

Another successful applicant was J. N. 
Wood of Barking, a member of the Salva- 
tion Army, who although he served his ap- 
prenticeship as a shipwright, hopes to go 
ty the Salvation Army training college, and 
is already working for the Army as a 
preacher, a bandsman and a songster. 


His minister disagreed 


John Stanton, a pharmacist at a Green- 
wich hospital, said that he based his paci- 
fism not on the teachings of the Church of 
England, of which he is a member, but on 
what he believed to be the teachings of 
Christ. 

His minister, the Rev. Coleman, said he 
did not agree with Stanton, and indeed 
they had spent many hours together, till 
quite late at night, arguing on the subject. 
He was convinced that his objection was 
really true, informed, and sincere, founded 
on a very clear conscience. 

This applicant was told he might con- 
tinue in his work as a pharmacist, or do 
land or forestry work. 

Peter Harris, a library assistant at 
Plumstead, said he had always thought war 
was wrong and contrary to Christian prin- 
ciples but had only sorted his ideas out 
clearly during the last two years. 

He belonged to the Congregational 
Church, and since the local tribunal had 
criticised him for not studying both sides 
of the pacifist question he had joined the 
Christian Peace Group attached to his 
church, where the subject was discussed 
from all angles. 

The Tribunal decided not to vary the 
decision of the local tribunal, which had 
removed his name from the register of COs. 


Gave up job as draughtsman 


Cyril Fish, of Southampton, who had 
given up his work as an aircraft draughts- 
man because of the likelihod of becoming 
involved in war work, also had his appeal 
dismissed, and remains on the military re- 
gister. 

Michae] Smith, an assistant teacher, of 
Herne Bay, said he had been brought up 
to be a conscientious objector, and based 
his objection on religious and humanitarian 
grounds. 

His former housemaster testified that he 
had gained a certain amount of unpopu- 
larity through refusing, to join the cadet 
corps when at school, and his mother told 
how he had fallen out with a great friend 
on the issue of military service. She said 
that his wish to become a teacher was based 
on a desire to help people, and he was de- 
voting part of his spare-time to his pupils. 

Michael Smith was given conditional ex- 
emption. 


Would like to be Catholic, but— 


The last applicant, Michael Harwood. of 
Sandefstead, said that he was not attached 
to any denomination, but would like to join 
the Catholic Church except for the fact 
that he could not agree there could ever be 
a just war. 

“T think it cannot be justified to shed 
the blood of one’s fellow human beings,” 
he declared. 

His former headmaster said that Har- 
wood, too, had refused to join the school 
cadet corps. “He is not a very clear- 
headed boy,” he added, “but I think one 
thing he sees more clearly than anything 
else is that he should regard the taking of 
human life as wrong.” 

This appeal was dismissed. 


It happens in Russia too 


MILITARISM IN SCHOOLS 


TPHE French pacifist paper, La Voie de la 

Paix, quotes three extracts from books 
used in Russian schools. These are a book of 
poems, a grammar (for children from 9 to 
11 years) and an arithmetic. They were 
all published, according to La Voie de la 


‘Paicemel 9513 


A prose translation of an extract from 
the book of poems is: . 

“For myself, while I am waiting, the 
helmet is much too big. It makes no dif- 
ference. I shall stand erect, wearing the 
helmet, at my post. Yes, with a machine- 
gun, like that! I shall go to battle 
against the enemies. Promise all the 
youngsters that you will take us with 
you.’ 

From the grammar: 
“In the following passage replace the in- 
finitive mood by the imperative mood— 

“ Not to take care of arms, to lose them 
by negligence, by mishap, is to abuse 
shamefully the confidence of millions of 
Soviet patriots. The iron law of our war- 
rior, in all the circumstances of life, is to 
take care above everything to preserve his 
rifle, his Sten-gum, his machine-gun. To 
die at the side of his equipment, but not 
to abandon it to the enemy.” 

From the arithmetic: 

“In 19389 there were in a factory 65 
Vorochilov marksmen. In 1940 there 
were over four times as many. How 
many Vorochilov marksmen had _ been 
added per year ?” 

It should be noted that these extracts 
have been twice translated: from Russian 
into French and from French into English. 
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Military 
service ‘‘a 


degradation”’ 


—says CO 


ry OMPULSORY § subjection to 

military discipline is unpar- 
denable in any country, not to men- 
tion a free one,” said David Charles 
Backholer of Blandford, Dorset, in a 
statement sent to the Bristol Tribu- 


nal last week. 

“The discipline that exists in the British 
Army is an insult and a degradation to any 
self-respecting man. I therefore refuse to 
perform military service on the ground that 
in either of the forces I would be of no use 
to myself or to my country.” 

David Backholer did not appear per- 
scnally at the tribunal, reported the Man- 
ehester Guardian, and the chairman said 
that he had not given sufficient grounds to 
erate his application for registration as a 

‘0. 


—and U.S. leaflet 
backs him up 


In a new leaflet issued by the National 
Council Against Conscription in the USA 
containing many extracts from the pro- 
nouncements of judges, generals and edu- 
cationalists, the following are some of the 
considerations advanced. 


Crime follows war 


PPHE ultimate purpose of an army is to 

kill as many of the “enemy” and des- 
troy as much of his property’ as possible, 
until the enemy finally surrenders. Any 
other function an army performs is secon- 
dary to that. 

_In_a civilised country, the job of turning 
civilians into soldiers is primarily the job 
of transforming peaceable, law-abiding indi- 
viduals in to obedient, unquestioning units 
of an efficiently murderous, destructive war- 
machine. Our country has felt it necessary 
to do this in times of great emergency, but 
it has also sought to return most of its sol- 
diers to civilian life at the earliest possible 
moment so that the evil results of mili- 
tarism could be kept to a minimum. 

But after every war America has ex- 
pected and experienced a wave of crime re- 
sulting from the wartimeebreakdown of nor- 
mal moral restraints, and the teaching of 
millions of men that the use of violence is 
approved. 


Discipline—or self-discipline 


_Criminologists know that the convict who 
yields most readily to prison discipline and 
makes the best “adjustment” to prison 
rules is very likely to be back in prison with 
a new sentence soon after his release. 

_It is self-discipline that makes the good 
citizen, and self-discipline is weakest where 
enforced discipline is strongest, as in prisons 
and armies alike. Every ex-serviceman 
knows the general acceptance of petty steal- 
ing, gambling, profanity, cheating, evading 
responsibility, bootlicking and the irre- 
sponsible handling of property that exists in 
tne Army. 

Army insistence on strict obedience, 
rather than on the forming of personal 
moral judgments and accepting personal 
pS leads to moral disintegra- 
ion. 

To expose every boy to this kind of in- 
fluence, in peacetime, would be a national 
calamity. 


Readjustment after regimentation 


It was no accident that psychologists and 
social workers in ex-servicemen’s agencies 
put so much emphasis on rehabilitation as 
World War II drew to a elose. 

The violent readjustment that men had to 
make in going from the freedom and indi- 
vidual responsibility of civilian life to the 
regimentation of the Army now had to be 
reversed. Men who had gone through the 
terrific moral convulsion of abandoning the 
peaceable teachings of their childhood in 
favour of the savage philosophy of combat 
now had to return to a moral code they had 
themselves smashed into a million pieces. 

The strain of the first readjustment was 
so great that thousands of men could not 
stand up under it, and were discharged as 
“psychoneurotics.”” Many men, who could 
not endure the second change, turned to 
gangsterism and crime. 


Violence against freedom 


One of the effects of prolonged exposure 
to the military mentality may be seen in the 
tendency of ex-service groups to take the 
law into their own hands. 

The military mind tends to reduce all 
problems to simple alternatives: victory or 
defeat, black or white, right or wrong. It 
is impatient with the checks and balances of 
democracy, with tolerance of minorities, and 
the dedication to freedom of speech “even 
for the idea we hate.” It makes patriotism 
and conformity synonymous, and identifies 
as subversive anything that does not wholly 
support the status quo. 

Ex-service groups have been involved in 
almost every case where meetings have been 
broken up, speakers heckled or terrorised 
into silence, or repressive, freedom-denying 
crdinanees forced upon legislators or trus- 
tees. This kind of vigilantism is a funda- 
mental crime against the people. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The evidence before 
United Nations 


aid to enable them to overthrow the Com- 


4{—-PEACE NEWS, January 


Korea: 
the 


From Sir John Pratt. KBE, CMG. 


AGREE with Mr. Birkett (PN, 

Jan. 11) that it is undesirable to 
shut one’s eyes to unpleasant facts, 
but what are the facts? 


On June 25, 1950, fighting broke out at 
dawn between the forces of two govern- 
ments each claiming to be the government of 
all Korea. 

It was not an attack by one State upon 
another but a civil war with which normally 
UNO would not be concerned; but some 12 
hours later the UN Commission in Seoul re- 
ceived a telegram from the Secretary 
General asking for a report. They then 
sent their Chairman to consult Syngman 
Rhee who explained that the South Korean 
government had made no plan to appeal to 
UNO but that there would be no objection if 
the Commission.‘ brought this latest turn ot 
events to the attention of the Security 
Council.” 

The Commission then despatched the tele- 
gram $/1496 which the British Govern- 
ment did not publish in the White Paper, 
Cmd. 8078, presented to Parliament, The 
telegram suggested that the Secretary 
General “might consider possibility of 
bringing matter to notice of Security Coun- 
cil” and promised to “communicate more 
fully considered recommendations later.” 
The Commission could throw no ijight on the 
origin of the fighting but merely reported 
that each side said the other attacked first. 


The appeal to UNO was made not by the 
South Koreans but by the U.S. Government 
who demanded that the Security Council 
should meet that same afternoon, Sunday, 
June 28. 


The U.S. delegate explained that the facts 
were set out in the United Nations telegram 
$/1496. He declared that “this wholly 
illegal and unprovoked attack by the North 
Korean forces constitutes a breach of the 
peace and an act of aggression”; and he 
proposed a resolution: 

“The Security Council... Noting with 
grave concern the armed attack upon the 
Republic of Korea by forces from North 
Korea determines that this action censti- 
tutes a breach of the peace.” 


The Yugoslav delegate objected that, on 
the evidence before them, it would be wrong 
to adopt a resolution which meant assess- 
ing the guilt of one of the parties: “ We 
have heard the* representative of South 
-Korea and we should grant an opportunity 
for a representative of North Korea to re- 
ceive a nearing.’ The Americans insisted 
that the North Koreans should be con- 
demned unheard before any evidence could 
be adduced, and the resolution $/1501 was 
‘accordingly adopted. 

The evidence which the Security Council 
were not allowed to hear is, in barest out- 
line, to the following effect: 


Civil war in Korea had been expected for 
some 12 months or more. The United 
States, using UNO as their instrument, had 
imposed a terrorist regime on South Korea 
and had rendered permanent the division 
of the country at the 38th Parallel. The 
North Koreans and many South Koreans, 
‘on the one hand, were determined to drive 
the United States and UNO out of their 
country, while Syngman Rhee and his sup- 
porters, on the other hand, were determined 
to overthrow the government in North 
Korea. Both sides were confident of victory 
and both were equally bellicose and equally 
aggressive. 

On May 30, 1950, new elections were he'd 
in South Korea and in the new National 
Assembly out of 210 members only 49 were 
‘supporters of Syngman Rhee. The North 
Koreans then launched a plan for unification 
of North and South Korea by conference 
and negotiation and in a few days informa- 
tion reached the State Department that the 
Syngman Rhee administration was on the 
verge of internal collapse. Foster Dulles 
and the two Defence Chiefs then went by air 
to Tokyo to consult MacArthur, They de- 
cided that Syngman Rhee and Chiang Kai- 
shek must be given military and economic 


Preparedness 


“Let us build the wall thicker,” they said. 
“Let us build it stronger and higher, that 
we 

May defy the crafty enemy.” 

So Ui ehches ted, until, far overhead, _ 

It arched: airtight defence of the nation. 

_ The populace died of suffocation. 

“Let us build pitfalls,’ they said, “‘ And 
alarms. 

Let us build them many and loud, that none 

May dare to enter when we have done.” 

So they made a jungle of warnings and 
swarms ; 

Of traps. Then motion became confusion, 

For all were caught in the common delusion. 


They said, ‘‘ Let us better the weapons we 
Own 

And more invent, and thereby increase 

Our power; thus, we may live in peace.” 

So they planned new deaths and improved 
the known; , d 

And discovered, at last, disaster impartial 

To winner and loser, to peaceful and 


martial. =e. 
Cj STEVENS 
Mexico. 


munist governments in North Korea and 
China respectively. The situation brooked 
of no delay. On June 25 Syngman Rhee’s 
army launched a sudden attack at dawn on 
North Korea and captured Haeju some six 
miles north of the Parallel on the road to 
Pyongyang. The North Korean army was 
taken by surprise but quickly recovered. 
They drove the invaders back across the 
Parallel and staged a full seale invasion of 
South Korea. 

When the UN Commission in Seoul read 
the resolution S/1501 they realised what 
was expected of them and addressed them- 
selves to the task of finding arguments to 
support the American case. 


On June 26 they sent four telegrams 
asserting that it was a well-planned in- 
vasion launched with secrecy and that the 
South Korean forces were deployed on a 
wholly defensive basis and were taken com- 
pletely by surprise. 

A later telegram says: “South Korean 
army in all sectors is disposed in depth.” 
The capture of Haeju is never mentioned. 

It is an abuse of language to say that 
these telegrams contained “ definite evi- 
dence” of North Korean aggression, but, 
in any case, they have subsequently been 
contradicted in all material particulars by 
General MacArthur and his Chief of Intelli- 
gence, General Willoughby General Wil- 
loughby writes of an “alleged surprise” 
and says “the entire South Korean army 
had been alerted for weeks and was in post- 
tion alang the Parallel.” 


MacArthur says: “The South Koreans 
put their supplies and equipment close to 
the 38th Parallel. They hadn’t developed 
any positions in depth ... so that at one 
initial stroke this North Korean army had a 
new supply base in the area between the 
88th Parallel and Seoul which enabled them 
to press south with the full strength of their 
base immediately behind them. They no 
longer had to rely on the long distance from 
the Yaln te get their supplies down.” 


On June 27 Truman sent the Seventh 
Fleet to Formosa and ordered armed inter- 
vention in_ Korea and, as regards Korea, the 
Security Council followed suit a few hours 
later. This had nothing te do with the 
telegrams received from the UN Commis- 
sion in Korea. It was merely carrying one 
stage further the MacArthur policy agreed 
upon at the Tokyo conference referred to 
above. This policy is now about to be car- 
ried yet another stage further. 


The United States government is actively 
preparing to launch an invasion of China 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s army from Formosa. 
On Jan. 6 Cardinal Spellman visited For- 
mosa and gave his blessing to the enter- 
prise. This seems to be another example 
ot an unpleasant fact to which the people 
of this country will shut their eyes until it 
is too late. 

J. T. PRATT 
1 Wetherby Gardens, S.W.5., 


yt cannot be repeated too often that the 

truth of an allegation does not dzpend 
on the number or eminence of the accusers 
but only on the evidence they are able to 
produce to support their accusations. In 
tne four telegrams from UNCOK on June 
26, 1950 I can find no evidence whatsoever 
submitted to justify a condemnation of the 
North Koreans, let alone a declaration of 
war upon them. 


Regarding the Security Council resolu- 
tion of June 25 your correspondent, Mr. S. 
Birkett, points out “that this resolution 
merely cailed tor an immediate cessation of 
hostilities and a return to the 38th Parallel.” 
But let us not overlook that this resolution 
already condemns the North Koreans as 
aggressors: *‘ Noting with grave concern the 
armed attack upon the Republic of Korea 
by forces from North Korea,” and “ Deter- 
mines that this action constitutes a breach 
ot the peace ...’ Surely there is no one 
now, who has gone to the trouble to look at 
the documents, who claims that any evi- 
dence or even accusation wag presented to 
the Security Council by the UN Commission 
on this occasion. This much, surely, is per- 
fectly established. 


Were it only a question of a tragic mis- 
carriage of justice, this would be serious 
enough. There are important indications, 
however, that highly placed U.S. officials, 
notably General MacArthur and John Fos- 
ter Dulles, encouraged the South Koreans to 
Cpe in active collusion with Syngman 

ee, 


Why shouldn’t your readers find out for 
themselves: firstly whether there was any 
substantial evidence offered to convict the 
North Koreans before the Security Council. 
There is a good selection of the documents 
in the case in Sydney Bailey’s ‘“ The Korean 
Crisis” published by the National Peace 
Council at 1s. 6d., although his analysis of 
the situation leaves much to be desired. 
Compare the evidence produced with the de- 
cisions taken and then see if there is any 
national daily or weekly at the time or since 
which bothered about evidence. Read The 
Times account in your local library and see 
what you think of it. 


Secondly read and compare Sir John 
Pratt’s pamphlet “‘ Korea, the Lie that led 
to War” obtainable for 4d. post free from 
the Britain-China Friendship Association, 
17 Bishop’s Bridge Road, W.2. 


For those who would like to compare the 


Communist account, there is the ‘‘ Soviet 
Union at the Fifth Session of UNO, Sept. 
20 to Oct. 23, 1950” (Collet’s Bookshop, 66 
Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2., 3d.). The 
relevant part is the speech by Mx. Vyshin- 
sky on Oct. 2, 1950, 
J. SCOTT MATHESON 
23 St. Mary’s Road, 
Headington, Oxford. 


COs in Russia 
| WAS very interested in what Kathleen 


Lonsdale had to say about the legal ‘ 


position of COs in Russia; yet I cannot feel 
that the situation is quite as she describes 
it. 


All sources known to me, including our 
own WRI records over the past 25 years, 
indicate that the status of the objector in 
the USSR steadily deteriorated after a 
rather “ generous ” period in the early revo- 
lutionary days, and that legal provision for 
his exemption was dropped from the 1939 
Military Service Law. 

The remarks of the then People’s Com- 
missar tor Defence, K.Y. Voroshilov, ex- 
plaining this action, have often been quoted. 
He said that there was no longer any need 
for provision for exemption of objectors as 
no single claim for exemption had been re- 
Saad from the whole of the 1937 and 1938 
drafts. 


According to the information we have, the 
position is as you stated it in Peace News 
for Dec. 7: 

“The tests applied in these cases were, 
however, so rigorous (as to parentage 
and ancestry) that the provisions fell into 
abeyance and were cancelled.” 


_ Kathleen Lonsdale writes: “ There is pro- 
vision for objection on religious grounds, but 
there are, indeed, very few objectors.” 

If she or any other member of the 
Friends’ mission would substantiate this 
statement, I, for one, would be very relieved. 

GRACE M. BEATON 
War Resisters’ International, 
Lansbury House, 88 Park Avenue, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 
Lord Linlithgow 
TWAS a little surprised at the note on 


4 Lord Linlithgow in “ Behind the News” ! 


(PN, Jan. 11). I could myself build up a 
strong case against the late Viceroy trom 
his public record. But to say that his 
“handsome, arrogant face” provides “ ir- 
refutable evidence” against him is hardly 
convineing—or fair. I should not like to 
be in the dock with a jury which prejudged 
the actions and character of the defendant 
by his appearance. 


“ Basie incompatibility between the man 
and his job” (the fault specified) depends 
upon the job. Linlithgow’s job was to hold 
India down. Mountbatten’s job was to lav 
the foundations of freedom. For two such 
different jobs different characters are ap- 
propriate. So long as we practice im- 
perialism no proconsular type is “ incom- 
patible with his job.” The lamentable 
thing is that we still, in many parts of the 
world, uphold a system which requires such 
administrators—not merely men with 
“handsome, arrogant faces,” but men who 
believe in British rule and white supre- 
macy as a creed. 

t is also a pity that Halifax was classed 
with Mountbatten as a conciliator, for his 
record denies it; and at no time was Con- 
eress “dominated by Gandni. 

REGINALD REYNOLDS 


20 Jubilee Place, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Operation Gandhi 


AS one who was privileged to play a minor 
> part in “Operation Gandhi” 
may I say tha: to take part in such 


a venture is really good for one’s soul, we 
need more moves of this kind, for many 
members of the public are ready to listen 
to the pacifist point of view if only we can 
“get it over” to them. 


I sincerely hope that “ Operation Gandhi” 
has aroused the hopes and interest of other 
pacifjsts who wili be ready to take active 
part in further demonstrations of this kind. 
It is easy for a magistrate to impose a fine 
of 30s. upon 11 people but not too 
easy to do so with a 100 people. 


A sound pat on the back is. due to those 
who were arrested—in military terms they 


were “‘ just the job.” 
BILL LOWE 


39 St. Mary’s Road, 
Hornsey, N.8. 


We did not say it... 


New Sathaporn Cinema Co, Ltd. elects 
following directors: Air Marshal Fuen 
Ronapakas, Police Lieut. General Phao Sri- 
yanond,. Colonel! Suwarn Penchand, Major 
General Karb Kunchorn and Nai Lai-an 
Sirisingh. 

What’s that chap without the uniform do- 
ing in the film business ? 


—Bangkok Post 
12, 1951 


(Thailand), Dec. 


| IF UNO FAILS 


Gandhi’s advice 


Manuban Gandhi, who was with 
Mahatma Gandhi at New Delhi up 
fo the time of his death, reports 
the following conversation on Oct. 
17, 1917, when some Indian visitors 
put some — questions to the 
Mahatma about the international 
position of Indians: 

What should Indians in South Africa do 
if UNO failed to help them in any 
way ? 

The first thine is that 
(Non-violent resistence) 
Nor can I understand 
possibly fail. Indians 
their worth, 


Assuming UNO was not able to solve 
this question justly. What effect 
will that have on the Organisation ? 


If it fails to give justice it will lose 


Satyagraha 
never fails. 
how it can 
must prove 


its influence, 
What effect will it have on the world ? 


Who can tell what effect it would have 
on the world? I do not know. 

If it is desirable for world peace to re- 
move distinctions based on race or 
colony and nothing can be done to re- 
move the evil even by those who be- 
lieve in that principle. What is your 
advice to such people ? 


Those who believe in that principle and 


yet do nothing are hypocrites. Such 
people have no guts. If there is to 


be peace in the world it is most 
essential to remove all distinctions 
based on race or colour. 


Germany v. militarism 
From a Correspondent 

y id would have been willing to 

predict, in 1945, that within 

ten years a spontaneous movement 

of German public opinion would be 


the main effectual bulwark against a 


European drift to war. Yet this is in- 
creasingly so—the. traditionally “ pacific” 
nations of the West have surrendered al- 
most without a struggle, and certainly 
without effective public resistance, to the 
blandishments of NATO. 


It is Germany, the former aggressor, 
which today carries the burden of poten- 
tially decisive action. 


The “ anti-rearmament ” front 


The vate of development of anti- 
militarist feeling and action in Germany 
so far bids fair to outpace the political 
negotiations for a German army. The 


progress of the last few weeks. since the, 


visit of Dr. Adenauer to 
all accounts, been striking. 


The fight against remilitarisation has s0 
far been conducted, with mixed motives, by 
pacifists, neutralists, Communists, certain 
extreme nationalists, and by individuals. 
These pressure groups have, however, done 
no more than render vocal a vast body of 
solid if inarticulate public feeling, voiced 
In the growing “Ohne mich”? movement 


London, has, by 


, and even within Dr. Schumacher’s party, 


which might officially support militarisation 
upon terms. 


Fed by a growing distrust of American 
political leadership and by the awareness 
of Europe’s expendability in the American 
plan of campaign, this body of unorganised 
protest has found its voice. The Man- 
chester Guardian recently commented, with 
alarm, that the anti-rearmament “ front.” 
from Right to Left, was moving rapidly 
toward a common basis of action. 


Forthright appeals, not only for political 
action, but, more significantly, for specific 
and individual refusal of military service. 
have grown in number, and the growing 
unity of resolution among the potential 
conscript public may well prove more im- 
portant than the diversity of motive among 
those who urge it to act. 


NATO’s weapons 


It would be foolish, however, to under- 
rate the difficulties which the German publi¢ 
faces in making its protest effective. 


The large refugee population and the fear 
of the East make it a ready target for de- 
fence propaganda, and the sponsors of. thé 
NATO policy possess wide resources 0 
deception and coercion which have not yet 
been brought to bear. 


Never was a nation confronted with 
so important an opportunity of influencing 
events. The failure of German rearma- 
ment, important as its politeal consequences 
would be, might exert a still wider influence 
by example. Successful resistance woul 
prove to the expendable conscripts of many¥ 
lands, East and West, that militarism cat 
be effectively resisted, and that it can bé 
resisted by individual action. : 


¢ 
Tne Japanese, who face the same prob- | 


would ‘be heartened in their ow’ 


lems, 
A mortal blow would be struck 


struggle. 


at the entire edifice of war-prepartion, an 
a breathing space granted to the countries 
which, like our own, have become entangle 
in American global strategy, in which they 
ean develop second thoughts. 


IRENOUNCE WARAND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 
This pledge, signed by each member, Is’ 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 
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| Bristol 


From MARGARET L. BROOKS 
* PEACE is the most important problem 


‘Peace MPs at! OPERAT 


ION GANDHI AND 
THE PRESS 


By a Peace News Reporter 
HE pacifists who demonstrated outside the War Office on Jan. 11 as 


January 25, 1952, PEACE NEWS—35 


Up and doing! 
RANDOM SHAFTS 


TPHOSE odd copies of PN “ just left 
around ” often hits the mark. 


Take, for instance, the copy which 


al Wea at ire bie Line: oe Sead a symbolic appeal to their fellow citizens ‘“‘ to accept pacifism and ‘ 
edegwood Benn, MP for Bristol East, at | non-violent resist: 7 one of our office hel : Jeft with ; 
‘ . : , iS stance as uy : De cenit ns 
Press a meeting organised by the Bristol Peace eee namntny < 4 é separa Sno course for the defence neighbour. The good lady just forgot 
4 Phincil gecently. “but there is a. danger ountry,” made news for a number of daily and weekly newspapers it, but her teen-age daughter picked 
any “ over-simplification, thinking that the und periodicals. it up, got absorbed and handed it 
Solution is just a ° rig - se of action.’ ” ane : paca s : 
aha A eae Ah s ha cca In addition to the Daily Mail picture, re- against the use of modern methods of mass round Se pe neol: * 
ails Re RO et allea pills 4 palin printed in Peace News last week, The Times destruction. Result? = A thorough-going discus- 
ails. aa n-power in the field or labour beht and Evening Standard reported the charges os ee : a sion of disarmament at the School 
can ) the lines, tended to think in terms of quick Or obstruction without referring to the They assured him that they were Debating Society, with a surprising 
rove results. We could all see the danger of this, aaa ante eile . = fhe opposed to all forms of warfare,” and that | jepree of s te Sane _ 
but 4 pian ; irs cnuse. Early additions of the Evening they felt. tl i ar degree of spontaneous interest and 
but the same warning must be applied to Grandard and the Star referred to “* Peace’ rey 1e ley must make their protest support. 
rolve peace by negotiation.” In negotiating (with quotation marks) arrests.” ‘ against war “ now, not after it had started,” | Or take the Cornish PN worker w 
fect With the Soviet Union it would be very un-| 4 ,, : is we as many of them had done as COs in the t k : 4 ace) haa Br MORAG I 
‘on MMe’, that the terms would be immediately The Daily Worker gave a long report, last war. Naas ree shot at prominent Labour 
_ satisfactory. Negotiations, too, meant long marred however, by the headline “ Police Cone: : personalities in his district. 
lose | | and painful effort, and we must not invite manhandle Pacifists.” ‘The police used the onstance was undaunted Result? An invitation to speak at 
| disillusionment and discouragement by Minimum force necessary in carrying out one sit ‘ x || the Party's monthly meeting—took 
rid ? teeepting one or more failures as final. We their orders, ope ne ues ws nave ie here of the along all his pacifist friends too, and 
alg ay" ars te \ “6 om: ert si 3 ; Ber : 
have | pst never harbour the hope that an over- The Socialist Leader printed in full the Gandhi Pa Nee | mene de considersble simp reeston.y 
pent, settlement, as it were, could solve all press statement released by Operation asian . : . heep up those random shafts. Our 
ier, _ difficulties of the world. Gandhi after the action. ‘i BAS anes po) cette to the ¥ a Che '} mailbag proves that not a few new 
2 | tone ' : g e appointed time, she arrived when a supporters ar i f' h ies 
‘nd Billinesea ibuse * i > h Pr s are coming from the copies 
e or g Be te abu i in every town and village ” the demonstrators had been taken to Cannon you leave around, the extra one or two 
oe Referring with approval to Mr. Eden’s ager eka : Row police station. you buy each week and post off to 
> be- De eas ae Fie ne Railway Revie in as athetic ! ; other pe ; 
10 hes AP Paris Bee Walincaot Bout stud comment id a ae es ree: she asked a policeman which other people. H.P.M. 
; aris, H ( fi » said: were the steps of the War Office When Cirentation last week, 12 
P e : er Zi Rae: . h S a : ; $ eek, 12,100 
RR si Dae mens used ae We may wonder what good it was. they were pointed out to her she walked d 
om nc Rui renund et Senrett, ieee oe Ue eee eked ae and telt silly. But across the road and sat on them, alone. BR 
aa | Papers, we coudd ¢ uch to bring j were they ? ad they done any thing to ae ine . 
is to end the use of cheap Billingsgate abuse. impress the passers-by with the urgency to os she was led away to Cannon Row, one | IEFLY... 
most Fine second speaker, Reginald Sorensen do what they could to help persuade those in Cee Be Tt ae followed, callinit fie winier iscie ole Phe War Resistere 
tare lP stressed! that peace meant hard work, authority. to seek pieennl methods’ iy Tue Wie An all about i as he handed out | ine organ a the War Resisters’ Inter- 
as he said * recreation palls unless if Is) ternational relations ? 2 nationai, is devoted to a report of the 
€arned, and without effort and strenuous en- : F oo, : triennial fer ick 
oe Dh rcu ES atte ; Se ene “It would be interesting to see the We did not scrub the steps ” aes o conference held at Brunswick 
. eir rick Sa Dee anage nee eer aes bate effects of such demonstrations if they hee ae P Cap ester meciainedeal ty 
» r richness. : Ree t : ae ; sk Ree ae rs ron ark Ave. ill Par = 
ism Peace len mat be remirded ag pattot- the were carried out simultaneously in every. Asked afterwards by a pacifist observer fiel Le Mid fee Ae pee eLathy En 
aa ; DESC ER ALUCUSASED: town and village in. this try.” if all the demonstrators had gone, the Com- a, Middlesex. 
qitural rhythm of life, said Mr. Sorensen. Se Se cue er  ap MiSSiOHAITE PA thon doomorethen War Om eal Eltham PPU, whi 
net here was a tendency when things went The Stoke Newington and Hackney Ob- said: “ Yes. We knew the wen peat os no Ue ned ape cs ance 
brie | Wrong to blame governments, nations, | Server gave the demonstration a local twist so we didn’t scrub the steps This i eer s ee oe a a ae oe 
vithin | Classes and systems. We were prone to re- | When they made it the splash story for their aa : i: s s pete t aa late Deer dan Rebs 2 r tee 
leve selves of res ‘bility-—to blame | issue of Jan. 18 A more serious note was struck by : S See Viary). Future plans 0 e€ 
ement ourselves of responsibility—to blame an, 18. ose y an : : oie: es 
Russia or America while we basked in the} Across fiv . elderly lady, who told one of the pacifists| "0p include leaflet distribution and a 
ild be : Ueee cross five columns on the front page s . ere P lly 
| wh 3 5 D sitting on the pave I ; eace Rally. 
F White robe of righteousness. went the streamer headline: “Gandhi Men with = if ‘a cei gl De Cow teLHer, : 
anst_ aa The march of civilised man work from Local H.Q.: Lordship Park base tah leaf ‘ had the courage. Give me | Pacifists on Hayling Island are invited to 
is in- ‘ é roe Sas ase some leaflets, anyway, I'll give them out for eet in touch with e 9 
) ns > Kei weet. ae or campaign. Sai : get in touch with Arthur E. Stevens of 2 
acific - Negotiation was the mark of civilised ae Oni ees f | Northwood Lane, Hayling Island, who 
ted al- he went on, and said how impressed he | “ Why we did it” inancial help and promises of support | is hoping to organise a local group to 
rtainly ad been by the unfailing patience, persis- : are coming to Operation Gandhi from paci- spread the gospel of peace, exchange 
to the ) tence and devotion in the negotiations be- Sir Lawrence Dunne, the Bow Street fists in London and the provinces. A con- literature, and write letters to the local 
‘ween this country and India. In face of Magistrate before whom the demonstrators ference this weekend will consider various press when suitable opportunitie ‘ 
. : their nae be di dif | 2Epeared, said that while he had no doubt proposals on non-violent pacifist method ; ‘ ee a eecutenal 
ressors Be success, we must not be Hehe Sate "| that they had acted from the highest Lage! Research Work Wanted. The Lond 
- ‘e could not see the results of our efforts. : 3 est | - * y cers anted. e ndon 
poten § oe : Zi 
We must persuade America that we had motives, there were other channels open to poster Offer Parsse ” : / Group of the Labour Pacifist Fellowship 
Something to say, helping them to under- them for getting their views known and that Poice Comment 3s. a year the Friends are engaged on research work into the 
stand what lay beneath the Chinese and ak should not have acted in the way they peace ee as to sunny a new | effects of rearmament both on conditions 
. : i . b Ver m i : a - ; 
tom Russian revolutions. Just as America had dic MGs Ga seca Aone ee Uae ane and a international 
ornare asked us to Aarited India, so we were now Members of Operation Gandhi told Sir should be sent to the Committee at would like t ae eee ie a, who 
volitical Biitled 5 as ila to recognise the will of Lawrence that they felt that such action| Friends House, Euston Road, London.| write to ‘hed Berroa ienon juaated 1 
a The e people in ina and Russia. | was the only way open for them to protest: N.W.1. MRC anistant ion Poadon’ N45 saacs, 16 
ice the, -~23 /on ad, L ONELGE 
yas, by = 
| ash 5 CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
has 4 Notes for your Diary , 
af PLEASE READ CAREFULLY : SLAV r 
ves, by . 4 1 YUGOSLAV HOLIDAYS (Apr. to Oct.) 
F As this i: LATEST TIME f : Dormitory a in, ‘ at 
4ain a is is a f : & _ : peared 5 4 , or copy: M 4 y_ uccom. in hostels, R f 
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that await. 


Mr. Churchiil 


EGYPT, FORMOSA, MALAYA 


UR first task when we return 

te Parliament next week will 

be to try to find out from Winston 

Churchill what he has committed us 
to in America. 

His speech at Washington has not been 
=reeted with overwhelming enthusiasm 
anywhere. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
French paper Figaro has compared his 
reeeption to that given to the venerable 
conductor of an orchestra, who has con- 
dueted in his old conventional style, but 
without eclat. There was appreciation and 
sympathetic applause for the old maestro 
who had done his best but was also getting 
too old for these displays. 


Those who had expected an ovation of 
:he Fulton kind were disappointed. And 
there were one or two jarring notes. 


Invitation to Egypt 


What was this invitation to send Ameri- 
can troops to Egypt? A token force only? 
But what did that imply? Are there not 
enough American boys being sent overseas 
already? What new trouble is this that 
America is being asked to walk into? 

Even the British Foreign Office thought 
it necessary to issue an explanation. 

Actually Britain had no right to invite 

American troops, or any other tro@ps, to 

assist in protecting the Suez Canal be- 

cause we are there as a result otf a 

special Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and this 

is not a United Nations affair at all. 

Ecypt would be entitled to make a first 
class row at UNO if any other troops ar- 
cived. Then the USSR might raise the 
question about other canals which might 
need to be taken under international con- 
trol, and one would not put it past Mr. 
Vyshinsky to argue that a Russian token 
force might be required at Panama. 


No economy in Middle East 


No, on this matter Mr. Churchill was cer- 
tainly premature and tactless. This was 
exactly the kind of suggestion calculated 
zo stir up some sections of American 
opinion to ask, especially between now and 
the Presidential elections, whether Mr. 
Churchill was up to some of his old im- 
perialist games and was expecting Uncle 
Sam to pull the chestnuts out of the Middle 
East fire. And this looks like developing 
jnto another expensive fire at a time when 
we have precious little money, men or 
material to spend on a flare up in Egypt, . 
er elsewhere. 

Tt will be interesting to find out what our | 
inereased expenditure in Egypt is likely to 
be if we have a minor guerijla war cam- 
paign to deal with in the Suez Canal, area. 


Malaya has been costly enough and now 
we have a brand new General, another one, 
going our there to take control of a situa- | 
tion which is getting worse. j 

If we are to believe the Press, he is the | 
Jatest in military supermen and we are ; 
supposed 19 sit back now; confident that 
he has new plans to defeat the bandits and ; 


@ MANILAL GANDHI 


(Continued from page one) 


without respect? So these poor people ave | 
kicked from pillar to post by everyone. 

To quote just one instance. I sent a 
MnO LA Sica student of Fort Hare Col- 
jege, who was living in the same home 
where I was accommodated, to the railway 
station to book my seat and to convert my 
third class ticket to a second class one. 


When he first went he was told to come 
later. When he went the second time. he 
was told by the man in charge that his time 
was up and was just going off duty. ‘The 
next one in charge told him to come later. 
Then the third time he went to convert the 
ticket an hour or so before the train was 
due to leave. 

The person in charge refused to convert | 
the ticket for reasons best known to him- 
self. I had to have the ticket converted on 
the train. : 

I had stated above that I would be obliged 
to commit a breach of the apartheid laws in | 
the course of my movements. Accordingly 
as I was going to catch my train 
intentionally walked in through the en- 
trance meant for Europeans only, which of | 
course was the main entrance, and went 
over the bridge with railway officials gazing 
at me. Thus ended my visit to Bloem- | 
fontein. 


NO WAR WITH CHINA 


Peace and Trade Instead 


BRITAIN — CHINA 
FRIENDSHIP ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 


Saturday, February 9, at 2.30 p.m. 


BEAVER HALL 


(nr. Mansion House) 


CHAIRMAN: GEOFFREY BING, M.P. 
SPEAKERS: SIR JOHN PRATT 
DR. NEEDHAM 
SIDNEY SILVERMAN, M.P. 
T.U.s, firms, associations, federations, invited to 
send delegates Fee (2s.) for credentials to 17, 


Bishops Bridge Road, W.2. 


All interested welcomed. at door. 


Visitors fee Is. 
ree. 
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the jungle. But we remember that 
General B:iees was boosted in this way. 

And whai exactly has Mr. Churchill com- 
mitted us to do in the Far Eas:? 

The War Office thought it necessary to 
issue an explanation here too. But this 
Was a part of the speech that did seem to 
please official circles in Washington. 


~ What did this public appreciation of 
American policy in’ Formosa by Mr. 
Churchill mean? 


It has been noted that Mr. Churchill | 
is more amenable than Mr. Attlee was to | 
American pressure for a stiffer policy 
towards China. 

Have we been committed to support an 
American plan to use the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek in Indo-China, Korea, or some 
adventurous gamble on the Chinese main- 
land or to the bombing of Chinese towns 
and the blockading of the Chinese ports? 


A gamble in the Far East 


There were passages in the Washington 
ovation which sounded rather ominous to 
those who have some knowledge of how 
the Churchill mind works and know how | 
readily he falls for large scale military | 
gambles, irrespective of what tne conse- | 
quences may turn out to be. 

Have we been committed now to the 
unconditional surrender of China, and 
the USSR too if this is what American 
policy js drifting towards now? The 
unconditional surrender of Communism 
all over the world by the method of the 
atomic bomb! 

Those who know how Winston Churchill 
has reacted to world events in the past can 
be by no means satisfied that this is the 
Hne of policy that he has underwritten in 
his conversations at Washington. Perhaps 
not just yet, but we may be a little further 
down the slippery slope as a result of this 
expedition to the USA. 

And what have we got in return? A 
million tons of steel, for which rearma- 
ment has the overriding priority. 
Yes. we have a good idea of 

Churchill has reacted to America. 

Now we will want to know how British 
Labour is going to react to Winston 
Churchill. 

If the Labour opposition is going to do 
its duty to the people of Britain and to' 
civilisation, it will have to set aside much 
of what its leaders were saying this time : 
last year and stand for a new line of 
foreign policy 
rearmament. 
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SYBIL MORRISON 


“LOVE YOUR ENEMIES” 
A judge has his doubts 


Some of you young men hold some very curious ideas that ave 


to world conditious 2. , 
is an immoral teaching. 
you could lave 

should say were 


you a 


Ye nave heard that it hath beew said thow shalt love 

thie enemy. But L say unto you love thine encnies, 
, 

do good to them that rate you, and pra 


just not related 


Tam almost ticlined to say that “ love your enemies” 
IT dowt belie ve i omeaus wnat i says atall. If you said 
someone who tortured his fellow men and tore out their tae nails 
' Larned hypocrite. : 
South-Western Conscientious Onjectors’ Tribunal. Jan. 


Judge E. TL. Wethered, 


16, 1952, 


Chairman 


thy neighbour aud hate 
bless them. that enrse you, 


y for then which despitefully ase you, 


aud persecute you.—St. Matthew V. 13.44, 


| FT it understandable, and perhaps 


to be expected that young men of 
eighteen who have to argue before a 
County Court Judge and a tribunal 
of elderly men, all a great deal more 
skilled in debate than themselves, 
should often fail to make out a good 
enough case for their own conscience. 


But it is unusual that a Judge, though 
supposed to be making an impartial judg- 
ment, but in fact arguing against a con- 
scientious objection, should find himself in 
such a dilemma that he actually suggests 
that the teaching of Jesus is “ immoral.” 
He has, of course, by using the loose phrase 
“almost inclined,” evaded a categorical 
statement as to what he really believes, but 
he certainly makes it clear that he thinks 
Jesus did not mean what He said. 

It is Lo be assumed from his remarks that 
he is not himself a Christian, but even so, 
he would probably have given short shrift 
to any young conscientious objector who 
tried to escape answeriing a tricky question 


; based on the Scriptures by replying that of 


course Jesus did not mean what He said. 

Taken literally it would certainly be 
hypocritical to declare a feeling of love for 
someone whe deliberately tore out the toe 
nails of a fellow human being, as it would 
be hypocritical if the peopie of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, who came “crawling and 
groaning with sheets of skin hanging from 
their bodies,” had said they loved the men 
who by pressing a button inflicted upon 
them this appalling means of torture. 


a 


It ought not to be necessary to point out 
to educated people that it is essential to 
read at least a whole sentence of any writ- 
ing before making a judgment as to the 
meaning of three words taken from it. It 
would plainly be well if Judge Wethered 
were to read the whole of the Sermon on the 
Mount, but if this is too much to ask, the 
complete verse from which he quotes should 


and a new attitude towards be enough to show him that Jesus was ex- 
' plaining a new doctrine based upon the be- 


lief that evil can be overcome only by meel- 
Ing it with good, not with retaliation in | 


kind, which is what the Judge would appear 
to be recommending to the boys attending 
his ‘Pribunal, ‘ 

Iu may be that these youne: men have not 
read the Sermon on the Mount, and even if 
they had, might have difficulty in expound: 
ing WH, but they have realised all the same, 
that torture for torture, hatred for hatred, 
evil for evil, is not the way to secure jus: 
{ive or peace, They may not be able to 
argue rt with a wealth of dialectic, but they 
ka it to be true, 


tf 


World conditions, to which their pacifism 
is unrelated, according to Judge Wethered, 
may well be bewildering to boys, who s0 
short a time ago when they were still child: 
ren at school, were taught to love thei! 
“neighbour,” Russia, that giwat battle ally 


of the Western powers, and who they are 


now to learn to hate. 

It was a friendship of expediency and has 
now been proved to be no friendship at all. 
If euemies are to be turned into friends and 
evil to be defeated, then good must be posi 
lively set in the balance against the bad— 
the turned cheek, the cloak as well as the 
coat, the second mile as well as the first. 

In order to achieve reconciliation and the 
triumph of good, it is necessary to recog” 
nise the faults on all sides, and then turnin? 
away trom the old doctrines of “an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” put in its 
place, tolerance, _ patience, 
gentleness and forgiveness. 

This is the “immoral teachine” of the 
Sermon on the Mount. a 
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The IFL comes of age 
HOW AN IDEA GREW 


By Mary Willis 


“To promote a spirit of friendship and mutual toleration 
of each other's ideas and ideals amongst the peoples of the 
world in an endeavour to secure a permanent condition of 
peaceful co-operation in international affairs.’ 


UCH are the objects of the International Friendship 
League, which celebrates its 21st birthday this year, 
and has about 10,000 members in this and other countries. 


How does it seek to attain these objects? 
the working of the League when I was on holiday in Germany last 
summer, and attended a meeting of the Bonn branch. 


There I found about 20 enthusiastic young people discussing 


plans for the reception of a party of mem- 
bers from England, who were to stay in 
private homes at a very small charge. 
Several of the Bonn members had arranged 
to take their holidays at that time, so that 
they could be free to entertain their guests; 
there were to be visits to local factories 
and to the International Youth Camp at St. 
Goarshausen, and possibly a broadcast from 
the local radio station. 


Last week I visited the headquarters of 
the British Section of the League at 3 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W.7, and heard 
more about its organisation from the 
General Secretary, Alan Dixon, and the 
Travel Organiser, Gerry Cutcliffe. 


How it begen 

It originated in this country_through the 
efforts of Mr. G. Noel Ede, Mr. and Mrs. 
O’Brien and the late Mr. Alan Cummings, 


'as a result of an experimental visit of a 


group of young German students to Peace- 
haven in Sussex in 1931. The League has 


' now Sections in 11 European countries, all 


of which are represented on an Inter- 
national Council, and contacts in many 
other parts of the world. 

In all the countries which have National 
Sections, one or more holiday centres are 
available for varying periods during the 
summer for visitors from other countries, 
who are looked after by the local members, 
and stay either in private homes or in 
hostels, schools, pensions or hotels. 


In Britain there is a series of centres 
which between them provide accommoda- 
tion all through the summer, and where 
about 600 people were entertained last year. 
A large majority came from overseas. 
British members who had foreign holidays 
through the IFL last year numbered about 
1,250. 


different countries. 


I had a glimpse of 


There is one permanent IFL Centre, 
“Peace Haven,” a fine house in Acton, 
West London, where members and friends 
from all parts of the world can stay ata 
very reasonablé charge. Soon the League 
hopes to have another permanent centre at 
Swansea, South Wales, which will be run 
in co-operation with several other kindred 
bedies. 


The prices of all IFL holiday centres 
are kept as low as possible, and for the 
past two years grants from the South 
African Aid to Britain Fund have enabled 
the League to allot 30 to 40 travel scholar- 
ships to young people who could not other- 
wise afford a holiday abroad, and who 
travel as “ambassadors” of their youth 
clud or IFL branch. 


The IUFL is non-political and non- 
sectarian, and believes in providing an open 
forum for the discussion of all topics which 
have a bearing on its aims. The January 
programme of Branches in the London 
area includes such varied subjects as the 
United Nations Association, The Story of 
Modern Cosmetics, Signals from the Stars, 
and Life in Hungary. 


Members try to extend the hand of 
friendship to people from other countries 
who are living in their area, such as 
students, trainees, volunteer workers and 
others, by inviting them to share in local 
eetivities. Besides talks and discussions, 
these include visits to places of interest, 
socials, dances and rambles. 


Accent on service 


An important part of the work is the 
accent placed on personal service, both to 
the League itself and in helping people of 
Many members have 


A West Indian and an English member in the garden 
at Peace Haven, the IFL’s first permanent centre, 
in England. 


taken part in relief work, and since thé 
war small groups of children have bee! 
brought over from the Continent for reé& | 
cuperative holidays. Contributions in cas" 
and kind have been made to various reli¢ 
schemes, and the British Section ha* 
adopted the small Greek vilage of Exochl 
local Branches taking different individua! 
families under their wing. 


_ A special effort was made recently 
halp Po Valley flood victims when SidneY 
Dahl, the International Vice-Chairman |” 
Sweden, got together a lorry-load of. war! 
clothing and other necessities. This w@7! 
driven across Europe by two members 9 
the local branch at Jénképing, Sweden, 


As friends from overseas, who have be 
come interested in the League in Englan! 
or elsewhere, return to their homeland® 
they form a fresh link in the world-wid? 
chain of friendship, and special efforts a™ 
now being made to draw such friends to 
gether in new branches and Nation@ 
Sections. 

Lord Boyd-Orr, who is President of the | 
International Friendship League, has sal 

“World unity must be attained dD 
* cause it is the only safeguard for peat’. 
It must be built from the bottom vu? 
wards by getting the people of differe™ 
nationalities to meet together to unde! 
stand each other and realise that ti" 
hope of the future lies in the friend! 
co-operation, not only of government! 
but of the people themselves.” : 

In its 21 years of life the League h® 
done much, in a quiet yet effective way, / tt 
wards promoting the world unity of whiGi 
he speaks, and it will, I believe, do st! 
more in years to come, as its membersh! 
grows and its influence spreads. 
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